CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE
THE RED LETTER
yt Ithough the Annual Conference of the Labour Party had
j[\ dissolved amid scenes of tremendous enthusiasm and the
rank and file had gone forward to the General Election cam-
paign filled with high hopes of a sweeping victory, their sanguine
expectations awoke no responsive echo in the heart of the one
man who was to be the principal actor in the electoral drama.
MacDonald was nervous and excited. The imminence of a
General Election had always a tremendous psychological effect
upon him. The fear complex that haunted him was stirred
to a morbid activity at that time. He became seared, rattled.
Even when his success was assured,, when, lor example, as in
this instance, he was fighting a safe seat like Aberavon, he
became again and again, during the campaign, the victim of
a panic fear.
The debate on the Campbell case in the .House of Commons
had not only led to the defeat of the Labour Government, but
had completely discredited MacDonald in the eyes of the
House. Even among the Labour Members there was a dis-
quieting feeling that the debate was not convincing. True,
Sir Patrick Hastings, had covered himself with glory in their
eyes, but MacDonald had been lame, hesitating, and shifty.
The feeling of suspicion which the Prime Minister's demeanour
had undoubtedly raised was not confined to his political
opponents. Indeed, the more advanced of his supporters
were not worried because MacDonald had interfered with a
legal action ; they feared that he had not.
How desperately anxious MacDonald was to win the
election was shown by the very strenuous part he personally
took in it. He carefully arranged a great electioneering
campaign. He travelled here, there, and everywhere, deliver-
ing speeches in halls, railway stations, and even in the open air,
although he hated it.
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